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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Wilson's name was familiar in the magazines and he 
left three books of verse: Life and Love, The Shadows 
of the Trees and The Chant of a Woodland Spirit. Another 
book is to be published shortly. His daughter has once 
contributed to your magazine, I believe; her name is 
Anne Elizabeth Wilson. A Kentuckian 

NOTES 

Certain problems of editorial policy may perhaps be confided to our 
contributors and readers. Of late we have been informed of cases of 
disappointment and irritation due to our holding accepted poems too 
long before publication. 

This impatience is hardly to be wondered at, but these poets might 
be still more disappointed if we should refuse their poems merely because 
w». have no immediate room for them. The greatest editorial difficulty 
we encounter is the temptation to accept more poems than we are able 
to publish promptly. It seems an injustice to send back a good poem, 
but delay is the only possible alternative. We cannot enlarge the 
magazine, as each copy printed, being partly paid for by endowment, 
already costs more than its retail price; moreover, a monthly sheaf of 
verse should be discreetly small. 

Apparently there is but one thing to do — we must be less hospitable. 
The editors will be compelled hereafter to draw a more stringent line 
in the acceptance of poems. We have too much advance material on 
hand, but the conquest of soft moods may enable us to begin our next 
volume in October with a cleaner slate. Hereafter we must try to keep 
the edge of resolution sharp, even at the risk of errors' of exclusion. 

We deeply regret to announce the recent death, in Portland, Oregon, 
of Joseph Andrew Galahad, whose poem, A Mood, appears in this 
number. 

For years this poet has fought gallantly his deadly enemy — tubercu- 
losis. In his last letter to the editor, written February 17th, he said: 

"I'm much better, and the old dragon has run away for a whole year, 
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the doctors tell me. I'm going to believe them this trip, and work as 
no one ever dreamed of working for that year." 

His was a heroic spirit, and his death means the loss of a friend whose 
letters were as warm and personal as a hand-clasp. His poems reflected 
the spirit of the man; one of the best of them, Argosy, which was first 
printed in the North American Review, presented allegorically his own 
struggle for life and beauty. 

Of the poets represented this month, eight have appeared before in 
Poetry. These are, besides Mr. Galahad, Mr. Isidor Schneider and 
Mr. Raymond Holden, of New York; Miss Elizabeth Coatsworth, of 
Pasadena and many other places from China to Buffalo; Kathryn 
White Ryan (Mrs. Edward R.), of New York; Miss Mary Carolyn 
Davies, author of Youth Riding and other books (Macmillan Co.), 
whose present New York address will be gratefully received; Mr. David 
Morton, author of Ships in Harbor (G. P. Putnam's Sons); and Mr. John 
McClure, author of Airs and Ballads (Alfred A. Knopf). 

The others are new to our readers: 

Mr. Osbert Sitwell, author of Argonaut and Juggernaut, is a well 
known young English poet, one of "the three Sitwells" — sister and two 
brothers — who were first published by B. H. Blackwell, of Oxford, a few 
years ago. 

Mr. Alva N. Turner, who first appeared in Dr. Williams' mimeo- 
graphed magazine Contact, is now living in Mendota, Wis. Mr. Mere- 
dith Beyers lives mostly in Chicago; and Helen Russmann (Mrs. Felix 
R.) in one of its suburbs, Palos Park. Miss Athena McFadden, of 
Granville, N. Y., is finishing her course at Smith College. 

Mr. Robert J. Roe, now living in Hohokus, N. J., "worked as line- 
man, factory hand, sailor and newspaper hack" before he was twenty, 
went to the Mexican border with New Jersey militia in 1916, and the 
next year took up a claim in Arizona. Mr. Roe writes: 

" 4 Sailor's Note-book is an attempt to interpret the sailor in terms of 
his own choosing. 

"Michaelis Kerek was my shipmate on a four-masted schooner for a 
nine-months' trip in the South Pacific. He is Lettish by birth, but by 
profession he is an alien, a wandering man, at home everywhere and 
nowhere at ease; in short, a sailor. 
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"He is unlettered but not uncultured. His poems were spoken to 
me without his understanding what they were, and without my realiza- 
tion at the time. They were pitched in a key that the sea knows, 
whispered to me at night in the lantern-lighted forecastle; confided to 
me on the forecastle head when I came to relieve him and he lingered 
a moment, loath to quit the comfort of a seat on the anchor windlass, 
the mysterious peace of the hushed water under the forefoot, and the 
aching lunge of the jib-boom at the stars. I set down what he told me 
in my journal, and months after my return, on rereading his phrases, I 
said to myself, 'This is the stuff of which poetry is made.' And I 
set myself to interpret it. 

"I may not have done justice to Michaelis. Surely, if you do not 
get the impression of a wistful soul longing beyond the possibilities of 
his intelligence (which is what we all are doing) I shall have failed; but 
at least I shall have the satisfaction of knowing that I have done my 
utmost." 
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